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Castle can break that maiden's heart in twain." Returning to 
his castle — 

" He kicked the casket o'er and o'er 

With rage and contumely ; 
When lo ! a tinkling sound was heard — 

Down dropped a glittering key. 

***** 
He took the key, and he turned the lock, 

And he opened the casket wide. 

* * * * * 

The holy cup lay glistering there, 

And he kissed that blessed token, 
For its matchless form unharmed lay, 

The ' Luck ' had ne'er been broken ! " 

Nor has it down to the present hour. It rests safely in 
Muncaster Castle, guarded with the religious care so eminently 
due to so fragile and so choice a relic, and only exhumed from 
its hiding-place in the "Strong Room" on special occasions, 
one of these occasions being that on which my dear friend Jacob 
Thompson, the eminent painter, had it placed before him on a 
recent visit made to the grand old castle for the purpose of 
making the drawing that illustrates my present notice, and 
which so exquisitely represents its manifold beauties. To him I 
am greatly indebted for the drawing by which I am thus able, for 
the first time, to offer to the antiquarian and Art world an 
engraving of this inestimable relic. 

In this delicate and fragile bowl, rich in its associations, and 
surrounded by a halo of interest far brighter and more lasting 
than that attached to many remains — fresh as it once was from 
the hands of royalty ; hallowed by age and rendered superla- 
tively interesting by a blending together of historical incident 
and traditional lore — in this invaluable vessel all the members 
of the Pennington family, as I am informed by their noble head, 
the present Lord Muncaster, have been christened, and thus 
their "Luck" has been "luckily" preserved from the hour of 
the gift to that in which I write. 

I am informed by Lord Muncaster that until recently a paint- 
ing was preserved in the castle which represented " King 
Henry VI. giving to Sir John Pennington, on his leaving the 
Castle in 1461, the Luck of Muncaster." This painting, his 
lordship tells me, was, very much to his regret, destroyed during 
some alterations in the building. A small painting on panel is 
however, still preserved in the castle, which represents the 
King (Henry VI.) in regal costume, holding the " Luck " in his 



left hand. It is rudely drawn, but possessed of special interest : 
a rough sketch of it is given on the preceding page. 

A third " Luck," to which, however, I can but very briefly here 
refer, is that known as the " Luck OF Burrell Green," but is 
totally different in its own character and in that of its traditionary 
story from either of the others. The legend connected with this 
relic is obscure and very vague in most of its particulars. It is 
said that the "Luck" was given to an ancestor of the family 
"in the olden time" by a fairy or " hob-i'th-hurst " to whom 
kindness had been shown — or, according to another version, a 
witch or soothsayer, with a strict injunction that it should never 
be parted with " for love or money," or be allowed to pass out of 
the family, and that this injunction was emphasized by the 
uttering, in prophetic tones, of the words — 

" If this dish be sold or gi'en [given], 
Farewell the luck of Burrell Green." 

This couplet is evidently a tolerably modern paraphrase on 
the well-known lines of the Luck of Edenhall. This curious 
relic belongs to Mr. Lamb, of Great Salkeld, in Cumberland, in 
whose family it has been carefully preserved for some genera- 
tions, and to whom I am indebted for permission to engrave it. 
It is of brass, circular in form, and bears around its central 
ornament an almost illegible inscription as follows — 

Jttnrj) . ^totlur . <Df . gtsns . <Satour . ODf . ffim 

— in old English characters ; and in another circle, outside this 
one, is the "Luck" inscription, in very much more modern 
lettering : — 

IF THIS DISH BE SOLD OR Gl'EN . FAREWELL THE LUCK OF 
BURRELL GREEN. 

The diameter of this brazen dish is sixteen and a quarter inches, 
and its depth one and a half inches. Its form and device will be 
best understood by the accompanying engraving from a drawing 
specially made for me by my friend Jacob Thompson. It is the 
first time this interesting object has been engraved, and it is 
eminently fitting that it, as an early example of Art metal-work, 
and the Muncaster relic in glass, should first be given to the 
public, along with the "Luck of Edenhall," through the me- 
dium of the Art Journal. 
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KENTISH HOP-GARDENS. 



C. G. Lawson, Painter. 



J. Saddler, Engraver. 




ENT has not inaptly been termed the " Garden of 
England:" poets and prose writers have com- 
bined to praise its fertility, its rich picturesque 
scenery, and its historic associations. Douglas 
Jerrold says : " We feel a something old, strong, 
stubborn, hearty ; a something for the intense 
meaning of which we have no other word than 
' English,' rising about us from every road in Kent." And Michael 
Drayton, the poet (1 563-1631), in his famous work " Polyolbion," 
which is a description of Kent, wrote : — 

" . . . O famous Kent ! 
What county hath this isle that can compare with thee ? 

Mr. Lawson's large and noble picture formed, among the land- 
scapes, one of the great attractions of the Grosvenor Gallery last 
season, where it most deservedly occupied a very prominent posi- 
tion in the principal room. The scene is laid in the neighbourhood 
of Wrotham, a district particularly distinguished for its hop-gar- 
dens, which lie chiefly on and under the chalk-hills running between 
Bromley and Rochester. The picture is not an actual transcript 
from any one point in particular, but is a representative composi- 



tion of most of the characteristics of many portions of the county 
of Kent. The time of year presented is September, when, if the 
season has been favourable, the hop-flowers are fully ripe and 
ready for the " pickers." The gardens then offer a most beautiful 
and attractive sight, and Mr. Lawson has here done full justice to 
a scene of nature rich and luxuriant, where the hops are hanging 
in abundant and graceful festoons from the poles round which the 
vine clings. The numerous small circular buildings with roofs 
crowned with a kind of vane are the oasts, or kilns for drying the 
hops when gathered ; these kilns are mostly heated by flues. The 
machine in the foreground of the picture, that bears a strong 
resemblance to a plough, is simply an instrument for clearing the 
weeds from the alleys between hop rows, which should always be 
kept clean. 

PRAYER IN THE FOREST. 
H. Salantin, Painter. E. Forberg, Engraver. 

The painter of this picture, Mr. Salantin, belongs to the Diis- 
seldorf school of artists, though his name is French ; he studied, 
we believe, under Vautier. There is nothing novel in the subject 
of this picture, which artists in Continental countries, where facili- 
ties for roadside devotion meet the wayfarer in every direction, 
very frequently adopt. The scene as here presented is certainly 
picturesque— an appropriate architectural composition that looks 
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like a miniature chapel, in the midst of a thick growth of light 
and graceful trees, and a pretty little maiden, who has put down 
her basket while she kneels with uncovered head before the shrine 
of the Madonna to offer up her inward prayers for guidance, safety, 
and protection. The sentiment of the composition is very charm- 
ing, whatever we may think of the ecclesiastical side of the ques- 
tion, while the picture is painted with great delicacy and an ar- 
rangement of chiaro-oscuro that is most effective. 



MONUMENT OF MR. DAVID REID. 
Engraved by H. C. Balding, after the Sculpture by C. B. Birch. 

The gentleman to whose memory this monumental tribute has 
been erected was an eminent member of the Londo'n Stock Ex- 



change, whose death was caused by a fall from his horse a few 
years since. He was buried in Cranbourne Churchyard, not far 
from Virginia Water, near Windsor, where the monument is 
erected. It is entirely of Sicilian marble, the figures are life-size, 
and the entire work stands sixteen feet in height to the top of the 
cross. 

The group round the ivy-twined cross represents the widow 
lady and her two eldest children, who are twins : at each of the 
four angles of the base, or pedestal, on which the group stands, is 
a head of each of the four younger children of Mr. Reid, symbol- 
ised as a cherub. The idea of the widow and her eldest children 
taking refuge, as it were, at the foot of the cross in the hour of 
their deep anguish is very beautiful and hopeful ; it emanated, we 
understand, entirely from Mrs. Reid herself, whose suggestions 
have been so successfully and artistically carried out by Mr. Birch, 
for many years a worker in the atelier of John Foley, R.A. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF A STATUE. 




UT now we approach a very delicate and embar- 
rassing point, which has distracted artists for 
many a year, viz., the question of costume. 
Every day we hear of "the unsuitability of 
modern dress," and the hopelessness of deal- 
ing with it. If the statue be represented a la 
noble Roman, the incongruity is apparent, as 
such is not "the habit in which he lived," and he might as well 
be- arrayed in some fancy dress. In fact, looking at the figure of 
Canning at Westminster, or of Fox at Bloomsbury, the idea is 
suggested not of a "noble Roman," which is scarcely familiar to 
the crowd, but of some one arrayed in a sheet, the guise in which 
we leave a bath. Therefore, even at starting, there is a failure in 
the intention. The object, we are told, is to secure graceful or 
"flowing folds," and to avoid the hideousness of modern costume. 
Sculptors have, however, now agreed that the figures must be 
arrayed in the clothes they were accustomed to wear, and there- 
fore the only question is, how are they to be treated with effect ? 

First, it may be stated broadly that almost any costume, if 
treated on intellectual principles, will have effect ; that is, if the 
figure itself be conceived in the spirit of the principles we have 
been laying down. In real life we may find ourselves in presence 
of some remarkable man of individualised character. As he talks 
and walks, we become impressed with the eye, the play of feature, 
the dramatic and illustrative movement of the limbs. It is the 
man that impresses us — his life, character, face. We may take a 
general notion of his figure, that he is short or tall, spare or stout ; 
but the dress is quite subsidiary. The body asserts itself through 
the dress, so that we notice the spareness of the chest under the 
shirt, the thinness of the legs under the trousers, though the latter 
may be made large, with other points which show that, though 
clothed, the body is the first consideration, and reveals itself as it 
were through a skin of dress. It will be said that this is obvious ; 
but who shall say, when we look at an average statue, that it has 
been kept in mind ? There it is the clothes that are the important 
question; that is a coat and a pair of trousers "stuffed," a loose 
skin as it were, not a case such as dress. But what practical prin- 
ciple in the matter of working is to be drawn from this somewhat 
trite observation, and that will be of help to the sculptor ? This : — 
ist. Dress is secondary to the figure, and should be dealt with 
in subjection to the curves, muscles, &*c, of the figure. 

To deal with a surface in this secondary or subject way, it must 
be. generalised as much as possible — indicated rather than ex- 
pressed. This, again, is opposed to the prevailing treatment, for 
we find stiff flat collars, padded coats, bronze buttons and button- 
holes that one might button. But it will be said that this idealisa- 
tion is very well on paper, but the sculptor must present a coat 
and other garments in his metal. A coat is a coat : a door must 
be open or shut. This theory, however, is perfectly capable of 

* Continued from page 339, volume for 1879. 
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being reduced to practice, and, so far from being Utopian, can be 
shown to be of practical use by our 

2nd Principle. The various portions of European dress are and 
have been pretty much the same in all eras, and each has a fixed, 
unchanging principle. 

That is, a cloak, however cut and differing in shape, is still a 
flowing garment to wrap round the figure ; a coat, a garment with 
sleeves and a collar, whether jacket or doublet ; trousers, a casing 
for the legs, &c. Or, to be more particular, one would think that 
the present stiff collar of a walking-coat belonged specially to our 
modern day ; yet, looking at what is its essence, a coat-collar is no 
more than the turning down of the edge of the coat. All the vari- 
ations that come within this flexible definition are therefore open 
to the sculptor, and lie at the same time dans son droit. Indeed, 
in many instances, the clothes of men of mark fall into these 
primitively general shapes, either from abundant movement or 
from a wish to be at ease. The collars of their coats, for instance, 
instead of being board-like and stiff from the hot iron, fall easily 
and freely on the back of the neck. So with the lapel, that ex- 
traordinary peaked facing which every tailor holds as sacred. For 
the sculptor, this is no more than the turning over of the coat in 
front, so as to exhibit the chest. So, by keeping to this " root " 
principle, it is obvious he can have an element of grace to use 
without following the hard outline of the existing fashion. By 
holding these two principles in view, viz., generalising dress as 
much as possible, and emphasising it as little as possible, the 
sculptor will find the problem amazingly simplified. The figure 
of Sidney Herbert, before alluded to, is an instance ; it is so grace- 
fully clothed that it is hard to say, without minute examination, 
what costume it bears. It would be quite possible to devise a 
bronze coat and trousers which would come under the definition 
of those garments, and yet not suggest homely and prosaic asso- 
ciations. Statues thus arrayed generally suggest our 

3rd Principle. Clothes from use acquire the character of the 
limbs and figure. 

That is to say, the continued movement, either in walking or 
speaking, completely changes the outward character of the dress, 
throws it backward, produces hollow folds, and, as in the case 
of the trousers, inclines to wrap them round the limbs, so that the 
casings do not present the appearance of hollow tubes correctly 
falling on the instep, but exhibit an indication of their own shape, 
muscles, and even surface. If we watch a " leg " when in the act 
of walking, it will be seen that the trouser does not move as fast, 
remaining behind as it were, while the leg, pushing forward, leaves 
an impression of itself in the cloth ; hence, by the act of the mo- 
tion, each limb becomes, as it were, draped, just as the whole figure 
would be draped in a classical toga. There is no reason why, in 
the "leg" of a trouser, the whole outline and shape of the limb 
should not reveal itself through this disguise. The principle can- 
not be controverted, and yet what do we see in practice ? Sleeve 
and trousers fall correct and symmetrical, as if inflated ; no sign 
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